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the crowd that was gone out before that the martyr could scarce have
passed the bridge that evening had he waited for them to go before him.
Therefore, being impatient to arrive at his crown, he went to the bank and,
lifting up his eyes to heaven, made a short prayer. Upon this the stream
was miraculously divided and the river dried up in that part, so as to
afford a passage to the martyr and a thousand persons.

This river must have been the Coin, which runs between old Verulam
and the new St Alban's. The executioner was converted at the sight of
this miracle and of the saintly behaviour of the martyr, and throwing
away his naked sword, he fell at the feet of the saint, begging to die with
him, or rather in his place. The sudden conversion of the headsman
occasioned a delay in the execution. In the meantime the holy confessor
with the crowd went up the hill, which was a most pleasant spot, covered
with several sorts of flowers, about five hundred paces from the river.
There Alban falling on his knees, at his prayer a fountain sprung up,
with the water whereof he refreshed his thirst. A new executioner being
found, he struck off the head of the martyr, but miraculously lost his eyes,
which fell to the ground at the same time. Together with St Alban, the
soldier who had refused to imbrue his hands in his blood, and had declared
himself a Christian, was also beheaded, being baptized in his own blood.
This soldier is mentioned in the Roman Martyrology. Capgrave calls
him Heraclius, some others Araclius. Many of the spectators were con-
verted to the faith, and, following the holy priest who had converted
St Alban into Wales, to the number of one thousand, received the sacrament
of baptism at his hands, as Harpsfield's memoirs relate; but these converts
were all cut to pieces by the idolaters for their faith. The priest was
brought back and stoned to death at Radburn, three miles from St Alban's,
as Thomas Radburn, who was born in that place, Matthew Paris, and
others affirm, from ancient records kept in St Alban's abbey. This priest
is called by Geoffrey of Monmouth and others St Amphibalus, though
Bishop Usher conjectures that Greek name to have been borrowed from
his garment, the Caracalla. Bede testifies that St Alban suffered martyrdom
on the 22nd of June, some say in the year 286, but most in 303, when
Diocletian began his great persecution, to which Constantius put a stop
in Britain the year following. Some moderns are offended at the above-
mentioned miracles; but the ingenious Mr Collier writes thus concerning
them: "As for St Alban's miracles, being attested by authors of such
credit, I do not see why they should be questioned. That miracles were
wrought in the church at that time of day is clear from the writings of the
ancients. To imagine that God should exert his omnipotence, and appear
supcrnaturally for his servants, in no age since the apostles is an un-
reasonable fancy. For since the world was not all converted by the
apostles, why should we not believe that God should honour his servants